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to any other musician I know. Unhappily,
there is no one but Chopin himself who can play
his music and give it that original turn, that
impromptu that is one of its principal charms.
His execution is veined with a thousand nuances
of movement of which he alone has the secret,
and which cannot be indicated. . . . The detail
in his Mazurkas is unbelievable ; then he has
found a way to make them doubly interesting by
playing them to the last degree of softness, with
superlative piano, the hammers touching the
strings so lightly that one is tempted to bend the
ear over the instrument as one might at a concert
of sylphs and pixies."

The paths of the Romantics were converging.
It was at this time that Chopin met another
representative of the era. (But how contrasted
were he and Berlioz !} Mendelssohn and Chopin
met in the spring of 1834.3 at a Music Festival at
Aix-la-Chapelle. Chopin and Hiller had gone
there together, and, after the meeting with
Mendelssohn, the three went on to Diisseldorf.
Chopin and Hiller had planned to go up the Rhine
to Coblenz, and Mendelssohn accompanied them
as far as Cologne. Of both pianists, Mendelssohn
formed a high opinion. Chopin, he thought, had
taken his place in the front rank as a player, and
provided as many surprises as were found under
Paganini's bow. But he had one qualification to
make, and in it can be discerned an essential
difference of outlook, one that is enlightening when
it is considered in relation to the music of each